and towards the end of May he left London for Sir Henry
Lee's seat at Ditchley, there to await further news from
Falkland.    Falkland learnt from his friend Dr. Morley that
it was intended to accuse Hyde of high treason and bade
him make all speed to York.    With Chillingworth's help he
got safely as far as Nostall, and ultimately joined the Court
at York, there to resume his secretarial work for the King.
The King, meanwhile, had issued orders for the Courts
of Law and the two Houses to adjourn to York.    Parlia-
ment intervened to prevent obedience to the former order,
but day by day, despite efforts to restrain them, its own
members slipped away.    Ultimately not more than thirty
peers and three hundred commoners were left at Westmin-
ster, a large majority of the Upper House and a considerable
minority of the Lower having thrown in their lot with the
King.1   Falkland and Culpepper joined the Court early in
June, having stayed in London until the last moment in
order to draft the answer to the Nineteen Propositions.
The latter document was approved in Parliament on 1st
June.

During the last months befofe the actual outbreak of
the war the air was positively laden with Remonstrances,
Petitions, Counter-petitions, Proposals and Counter-pro-
posals. Many of these may be read at length in Clarendon,
who was largely responsible for the papers which emanated
from York. In all these it was his supreme object to
exhibit the King as the champion of law against the assaults
of lawless innovators. "The King's resolution was," he
writes, "to shelter himself wholly under the law; to grant
anything that by the law he was obliged to grant; and to
deny what by law was in his own power, and which he found
inconvenient to consent to." " I speak knowingly," he adds
with truth. But though the documents are voluminous,

1 Firth, Cromwell, p. 69.icular was an
